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LAW OF PATENTS. — 





It will not, we trust, be considered as foreign to the 
objects for which this paper was established, to offer 
a few remarks upon the lawof patents. The subjectis 
one peculiarly interesting to every mechanic, and more 
especially so in our own country, since the inventive 
ingenuity of our countrymen has become proverbial. 
We stated in our prospectus, that we should “ advo- 
cate the rights and privileges of that great porfion of 
the community to which it appeals for support, and to 
disseminate every species of information and useful 
knowledge adapted to it: wants.” The law of pa- 
tents is intended to, and does confer privileges upon 
individuals, its design being to encourage manufac- 
tures or arts, by rewarding the ingenuity of invent- 
ors. 

Whatever objections may exist to monopolies of 
other kinds, none of any weight can be brought 
against the policy of government in protecting and 
encouraging the skill and ingenuity of its citizens, by 
throwing the safeguards of law around ingenious 
contrivances and useful inventions ; and thereby se. 
curing to the inventors the profits and emoluments 
which may arise from the exercise of their ingenuity 
and skill. Indeed the beneficial influences of this law 
are not limited to the protection of individual invent- 
ors; its influence spreads over a wider circle, and 
embraces the whole extent of the country; it offers a 
stimulus to industry, and holds out a motive to all 
who are interested directly or indirectly in the ad- 
vancement of manufactures, to devote their talents to 
the improvement of machinery, and the extension of 
those arts which may promote the comfort or the 
happiness of community. The exclusive right of a 
discovery in the arts, or of an inventor to his inven- 
tion is nota natural right; because others have a 
right, independently of positive laws, to make the 
same discovery themselves, or to avail themselves of 
the inventor’s disclosure of his secret. The inventor 
has the right to keep his secret—and it does not con- 
flict with those rights of individuals, which every 
wise government should protect and enforce, that go- 
vernment should, on the disclosure of his secret, re- 
ward him for so doing, by granting to him the exclu- 
sive right and profit thereof for a limited period. 

The constitution of the United States has vested in 
congress the power to promote the progress of sci- 
ence and the useful arts, by securing for limited times 
to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and inventions. The policy of 
conferring this power upon the general government 
will be evident at a single glance. The laws which 
may be passed upon the subject will be uniform 
throughout the whole country. If this power had 
been reserved to the states, their laws, varying and 
conflicting with each other, might essentially im- 
pair, if not destroy, the value of the rights of invent- 
ors. 

We shall endeavor, in subsequent articles, to pre- 
sent a few observations on the law of patents, which 
may be of general interest; collecting from various 
sources, in such a manner as to present in a popular 
form, those principles, a knowledge of which may be 
useful and profitab!e to our readers. As our limits 
will not permit us to discuss this subject in detail, we 
refer those who may desire to become further ac- 
quainted therewith, to the work of Mr. Phillips, 
where the whole subject has been ably investigated, 
and learnedly digested and arranged. 
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E’s ADDRESS. 
are from the introductory 
LE, before the Buffalo Me- 
hich he is president. We 
heartily wish that our Hmits would admit of our lay- 
ing the entire address Before our readers. It seems 
that the Association has made arrangements for a 
series of lectures free to all, and adapted particular- 
ly to the wants of mechanics and working men. Such 
associations we hope to see springing up in every ci- 
ty in our land—for then will the mechanic take his 
proper rank in society, And the class assume that sta- 
tion and influence to which they are entitled. The 
speaker refers at the obtset to the establishment of 
public lectures in our principal cities. 


“ The efficiency of public lectures in diffusing po- 
pular instruction, has for the last few years been suf- 
ficiently tested in all opr principal cities. A vast 
amount of general infornfation is thus diffused through 
the public mind, which othe: wise would remain lock- 
ed up among the hoards of the literary and scientific, 
or in volumes too expensive for common access, and 
too elaborate for the investigation of the active me- 
chanic and business man, with their limited hours of 
leisure. A large audience, without any exertion but 
that of ordinary attention, derive the benefit of the 
patient researches of the lecturer, whose labors are 
thus multiplied, to an extent limited only by the num- 
bers that listen to his veice. This labor saving sys- 
tem is, in the intellectual world, what the art of ste- 
reotyping is in the mechanical. 

“The most able men of the land are now diffusing 
their garnered up mental wealth among the zreat 
mass of the people, through the means of public lec- 
tures, and even fickle Fashion deigns approval of the 
system, and is found, for once, in favor of the useful 
and the real,” 

The following good hit is not ancalled for : 


‘We are aware that all attempts at organization 
by the working classes are looked upon with jealou- 
sy. The trading, or, as they are more politely term- 
ed, the mercantile class, who amass their fortunes by 
buying and selling the products of mechanical labor, 
fear association among producers, as calculated to 
preduce too much concert of action in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, and consequently jeopard- 
ing the profit which they have so long realized from 
their labors, that they look upon it as part of their 
vested rights. 

“ The politicians are still more jealous of this or- 
ganization. They are apt to value mechanics chiefly 
for their votes at elections, and do not particularly 
like to see them extending their qualifications for ex- 
amining and deciding for themselves on all political 
questions, and through organization protecting them- 
selves from encroachments upon their political rights. 
Those persons, therefore, are inclined to look upon 
these associations among the working classes as cal- 
culated to contract their influence, and to relieve 
them of their arduous but darling occupation of go- 
verning the people.’’ 

The lecturer also introduces the subject of annual 
fairs, and urges their establishment : 


“ Another of the principal objects to be accom- 
plished by this Association, is the establishment of 
annual fairs. This is, in fact, one of the most impor- 
tant to which the attention of the society could be 
called, and it is to be hoped, the exertions of its mem- 
bers will be unremitted for its accomplishment. The 
advantages of the collection at one point of the vari- 
ous articles of domestic manufacture, must be obvi- 
ous toall. It exhibits, at a glance, the industry and 
ingenuity of the aay There the mechanic points 
with honest pride to the product of his labor, and 
challenges friendly competition for the prize awarded 
to superior skill. There, too, the members of the va- 
rious mechanical branches from all parts may meet 


on common ground, to y greet- 
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ing. There can the statesman look for the evidence 
of the true wealth of the country, while the bosom of 
the producer glows with renewed patriotism, and he 
feels increased confideuce in his own resources, for 
the maintenance of his personal independence.” 

He speaks of the elevation of the character and 
condition of the mechanic in this wise : 

“Tt is of little avail to attempt to elavate the cha- 
racter and condition of the working wan, unless there 
is a disposition on his part to profit by the means 
employed. 

*Itis, then, the duty of each, to employ a stated 
portion of his time for self education. ithout this 
self imposed labor, little progress can be made ; 
but persevering attention and the use of the means 
within the reach of all, will be followed by the most 
surprising and gratifying results. An hour each day 
devoted to the cultivation of the mind, will accom- 
plish wonders within a twelyemonth; and a few years 
perseverance in this system will enable any man of 
ordinary capacity to take rank among the educated 
and intelligent of the land. 

“Our own country has furnished innumerable in- 
stances of the extraordinary success which has at- 
tended efforts at self cultiva ion. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the mechanic, acquired his vast and varied know- 
ledge entirely by systematic self education. A poor 
printer, the son of a tallow chandler, commencing his 
career with Jess than a common school education, he 
was destined by the force of self culture to take rank 
among the greatest philosophers of his own or of any 
other age. Look, also, at Roger Sherman, the hum- 
ble shoemaker, pursuing his studies with a lap-stone 
on his knees, and his book by his side. Mark his 
progress through all the gradations of public life 
from the simple justice of the peace to the floor of 
the continental congress; enabled, by the power of 
his self cultivated intelleet, to fill with credit to him- 
self and usefully to the eountry, all the various offices 
imposed on him by his fellow citizens. Even Wash- 
ington himself received but a common school educa- 
tion, and was indebted for his ultimate elevation and 
greatness to his self cultivated and well disciplined 
mind. 

“ But enough has been said and written upon this 
subject, to satisfy all that it is to self culture mainly 
that the greatest men in our annals are indebted for 
the consideration they have obtained among their fel- 
low men. The lapse of time since the daps of Frank- 
in and Sherman has made no alteration in the capa- 
bilities of the intellect. We see constantly among us 
instances of individuals rising above their fellows, 
and reciving from them the highest irusts, by the 
force of self cultivation. Such will always be the 
case, so long as civilization exists and the dominion 
of mind is acknowledged. 

“ The race for knowledge has no similarity to those 
contests where all are losers but the one that wins. 
It is a race where all wia; and although some will 
outstrip others in acquirements, yet all are richly re- 
compensed for the labor and time expended in the 
strife. The man who can read and write has a de- 
cided advantage over him who can only read; yet 
what a vast advantage does the man who can read 
have over him who is totally illiterate! {So in all 
gradations of human knowled the more a man 
cultivates his mind, the higher he ranks in the scale 
of human being.” 

The mania for wealth, which some one has termed 
the American mania, is thus reproved : 

“« All civilized countries bow more or less to the 
majesty of wealth; and in our own country, where 
the fortune of almost every man is self-created, a 
feeling of pride in its possession, and deference for 
its possessor, is apt to exercise a preponderating ix- 
fluence. This feeling it is of the greatest importance 
to discou by every legitimate means, and to in- 
crease the deference to mental and mem een: 
That this change of public sentiment w be very 
difficult to bring about, is admitted; but its vast im- 
portance to the improvement of the social and politi- 
cal condition of this country is so apparent, that it is 
the duty of every good man and every true patriot to 
“ Jabor in season and out of ? for its accom- 


plishment. 
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** It must not be charged, however, that this over- 
weening respect for mere wealth is universal. The 
truly intelligent and patriotic are far from holding 
such narrow views, and many of those whose condi- 
tion in life render them comparatively independent of 
public opinion, have fearlessly battled for the supre- 
macy of mind, and the elevation of the laboring 
classes, Among the foremost of these is the able and 
eloquent Dr. Channing, of Boston, to whom our pub- 
lic acknowledgements are due for the services volun- 
teered in the cause of intellectual advancement, by 
this great and enlightened Christian philanthropist 

“ Neither should we discourage the acquisition, by 
honest means, of worldly wealth, which is honorable 
to the possessor, when honorably obtained. As the 
ploughman bard of Scotland has beautifully said— 

“* To catch dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her, 
And gather ecar by every wile 
That's — by honor, 
“Nor for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 


The lecturer said he had purposely omitted allu- 
sion to the political duties of working men, not be- 
cause he deemed it unimportant, in a country like 
ours, where all political power is professedly with 
the people, that all subjects relating to government 
should be well understood and freely canvassed ; but 
because he believed that a high state of intelligence 
among the mass of the people will at all times pro- 
duce correct political action. 


“Society at large derives from the increase of an 
intelligent working population, a strong barrier 
against the progress of vice and the wiles of unprin- 
cipled demagogues. Every civilized nation that has 
prospered at all, has been indebted for that prosperity 
to the activity and enterprise of her working men. 
Look at England, who proudly aspires to be the po- 
litical and commercial dictator of the world. To 
what is she indebted for her almost inapproachable 
greatness? To her landed aristocracy? to her mili- 
tary and naval heroes? to her bench of bishops? Is 
it not rather to the immease amount and perfection of 
her manufactures, produced by the skill and the in- 
dustry of her working men? And yet the operatives 
of Engladd, the source of all her greatness, are I'te- 
rally starving under the grinding despotism of an 
unfeeling aristocracy.” 





THE INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION OF 
THE MECHANIC. 





At this day, when the mechanics of the state are 
arousing themselves to action on questions of public 
policy intimately connected with their interests asa 
body, or as individuals, it may not be out of place if 
we call their attention toa subject having a direct 
bearing not only upon their social condition, but up- 
on them as one of the largest classes into which soci- 
ety isdivided. Itis the necessity and practicability 
of a proper state of intellectual cultivation. 

In days of yore, ere pride overleaped the bounds 
of reason, or the generous interest of man in the wel- 
fare of his fellow man was merged in self, the me- 
chanic arts ranked first among human pursuits. Then 
the artizan led the van to national greatness, and 
placed his name first upon the pillar of his country’s 
fame. Can he say as much now? Alas! no. The 
voice of antiquity, thundering from the heights of 
Acropolis, upon whose summit stands the mouldering 
remains of one of the most stupendous and magnifi- 
eent works ever reared by the mechanic’s hand, be- 
wails his departed glory. Pride and unholy ambition 
have plucked the wreath from his brow, and trampled 
itinthe dust. The thirst for military achievments 
which pervaded all classes in the middle ages, and 
paved the way for a disorganization of society, and a 
state of comparative barbarism, sounded the death. 
knell of the sciences, prostrated the works of art in 
hopeless ruins, and sank the mechanic from his envi- 
ous height nearly to the lowest in the scale of human- 
ity. 

7 looking back, then, upon the past, what fact do 
we see developed to vur view? Plainly, that when 








the artisan flour'shed, when the world beheld with 
admiration the fruits of his skill and genius, and re- 
warded him with commensurate honor and an appro- 
priate station among his fellow men, intellectual cul- 
tivation was ina high state of refinement; philoso 
phy, in its purest form, displayed its mild influences, 


THE MECHANIC. 


BY JOSEPH H, BUTLER. 
We read, that when the Great First Cause, by His all powerfal 
word, called all nature from nonentity, and gave each component 
part of the system its place, office ur fauction, He pronounced all 





and threw around itself a charm which led the great, 


things “coor,” yea, “* very good ;” but alas * whata falling off 


the wise, and the good to enter upon its pursuit and | is bere!’ The theologians of every shade, the philosophers of 


| 


wander amid its intricate and unexplore | labyrinths. | 
Is there a mechanic of the present day who has so far | 


every school, the politicians of every class, and all of every creed 
and kind, feed that something is out of order. It is certainly a 
lamentable fact, that mechanics, for the most part, are much de- 


stored his mind with knowledge, as to know the pro- | graded, and too often unjustly oppressed. This should not be. 
gress of the world and society from the earliest ages | Dee it not become us to inquire into the cause of this, and if 


down the stream of time? We would ask him if he 
does not perceive that the glories of the artizan faded 


possible, remove it? ‘l'ruly thero has of late arisen asun with 
healing in his rays, whose beams of light reach even to both he_ 
mispheres. ‘This, doubtless, (I allude to the spread of temperance) 


in proportion as the light of science retreated into) bas redeemed thousands of worthy mechanics from the gulf of 


the gloom of ignorance and superstition. 
But mark the result. Centuries rolled on—dark- | 
ness encompassed the earth—war’s trumpet blast| 


proclaimed the reign of desolation and degradation ;_ 


ruin; and may God speed its progress onwaid. The press, too, 
that fountain of light, is sending forth its streams of knowledge 
far and wide, and awakening the artisan to a sense of his real 
worth and standing in the great family of man. Too often all 
operative callings are and have becn looked upon with the eye of 


anon the clouds which overhung the horizon broke | scorn, and its members almost trodden under foot by the tyrannic 
away, and light once more burst upon the world, | ™@rch of pride. We fin! the methanic spoken of as a degraded 


drenched in human gore! 
gain sought their places, but found them not. The 
mechanic looked in vain for the niche in the temple of 
fame he had centuries before possessed. Gradually, 
to this day, has the light of science, religion, and rea- 
son disseminated its cheering influences; but where 
is the AanTIzZAN ? Mechanics of the Empire State— 
of the Union—answer not that humbling question un- 
lil reinstated, by your own exertions, in that glorious 
position occupied by your predecessors in by-gone | 
limes, you can triumphantly respond “ Here,” as! 
from some mountain top whose towering height over- | 
looks all things below. 


The arts and sciences a- | being ; we see him numbered with the vulgar and the base; and 


why? Let us see if we deserve to be so degraded as members of 
society. I presume our Creator never designed thus to sink one 
man below another; it is the mistaken ost tion of op 

which has wrought this change. ‘The press, the steamboat 
and the lever are astonishing proofs of the inventive genius of man, 
and these, with many other nv less gigantic and wonderful disco- 
veries, place the mechanic on a level with the most renowned in 
arts and sciences. Great and amusing have been the effi cts pro- 
duced by the movements of clock work, and almost appruaching 
the fancied miracles of magic. It is, then, a source of wonder to 
the thinking mind, that the mechanic should fill so low a sta- 
tion in society, as is mostly the case. The useful, and } may add, 
vital, sinews of a state, ure often dispised and degraded. Should 
oue of this order be possessed of the fire of genius, and unluckily 





| meddle with the muses, he is pretty sure to find the prediction of 


The first question that naturally arises in the mind | Byron fulfilled : 


in view of our preceding remarks, is, how are me- 
chanics to recover their original place in society— | 
how are they to overcome the pride and sneers of | 
those who fancy themselves superior in every qualifi- | 
cation which aids in constituting the gentleman and 


“but when the sons of song descend to trade, 
Their lays expire—and avw their laurels rape” ' 

There is, it appears, a pre-determination to under-rate aLt pro- 
duced by the mind of the artisan, as the world judges only by the 
l high soundiug of a vame! In my opinion it is the conpuct, and 
not the CaLtine, which lowers him in the scale of society. The 


the genius? We answer, by the inJefatigable, never- | ancients, so far from louking on mechanical professions as degrad- 


tiring pursuit of knowledge—by the culture of the 
mental faculties—by striving to water their immortal 
minds at the same fountains which give life and vigor 
to their more successful competitors for fame. The 
path is clear ; “‘ upward and onward,” must be their 
motto as they tread it in search of the hidden 
truths which, when discovered, will clothe them in 
more than their ancient glory. Now they possess all 
the requisites to a successful prosecution of their Ja- 
bors. The lights of science illumine their way, the 
will to avail themselves of their aid alone is wanting. 

It is folly to advance the plea, that long hours de. 
voted to manual labor afford no time for study. Facts 
stare the assertion in the face, too strong to be resist- 
ed. We can point to a long list of mechanics, now 
slumbering in the silent grave, who by diligent appli 
cation of the mental powers, at odd moments of their 
lives, rose from the humblest stations of life, to the 
highest of honor; whose searching minds, unawed by 
the uncertainty of the future, and unshaken by the 
sneers of the jealous, entered the Arcana of Nature 
and brought forth to the wondering gaze of an aston- 
ished world her greatest secrets. Thedifficulties, the 
hardships, the sufferings they encountered, no tongue 
but theirs can tell; but they triumphed! And what 
atriumph! We venture to say there is not an arti- 
zan whose eye passes over these lines that would not 
lay down his life without a murmur, could he achieve 
one half as much as did Ferguson, Franklin, Evans, 
Whitney, Fulton, and a host of others long since en- 
rolled among the benefactors of mankind. 

What they accomplished, a/l may, to some extent; 
let the mechanic do as they did—falter at no obsta- 
cle; faint not, howsoever difticult the task; _perse- 
vere amid all trials and rebuils; and success must 
crown the effort. . E. 

(We shall pursue this subject in another number.) 


ing, worshipped a deity a» patron of the mechanic arts—I allude 
to the heathen god Vulcan, a beautiful description of whom I quote 
from the works of Homer: 
“ The Father of the fires 

To the black labor of the furge retires, 

Svon as he bade them blow, the bellows turned 

Their iron mou h to where the furnace burned, 

Resounding breathed—ui once the blast expires, 

And twenty forges catch at once their fires— 

Just as the god directs; now high, now low, 

‘They raise a tempest, or they gently biow ; 

In hissing flame huge silver bars are rolled, 

And stubborn tin, and braas, and ductile gold; 

Before, dvep fixt, the eternal anvils stand, 

‘The ponderous hammer loads his better hand, 

His left with tongs turns the vext metal round, 

And thick strong strokes the echoing vaulis resound.” 

Nor alone do we find honorable mention of the mechanic in the 
ancient writers, Lut standing monuments to their praise have been 
erected in the form of temples and altars. What raised the splendid 
palaces of immortal Rome, but the hand of the mechanic? what 
reared the turrets of the far famed citics of Troy, Babylon, Balbec, 
and Palmyra, but the labor of the artixan? were not the beautiful 
structures of Ephesus and Sardis, and the temple of Diana, the 
work of the mason and the stone cutter? Even the mighty pyra- 
mids of Egypt arose into colossal magnitude under the chisel of 
the mechanic. How could Solomon erect and adorn his temple 
without the aid of his “ canning workmen both in wood and in 
brass’’—likewise shipwrights to frame his vessels that covered 
the bosom of the mighty deep, and brought frankincense and spices 
from the ports of ‘lyre and Sidon? 

There is mention made of the mechanie through holy writ from 
the fig leaves sown together for Adam, tw the building of the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem. 

Let us reflect we live in an age of intellectual improvement, we 
have access to all that can aid the ** march of intellect.” Awake 
then and disperse the gloomy cloud that has long’ overhung us, 
and sing the following anthem ! 


“ Come bright Improvement on the car of Time, 
And rule the spacious world from climo to clime. 
Thy haadmaid Art sball every wild explore, 
Trace every wave, and cuiltize every shore. 

On Erie’s banks, where tigers steal along, 

And the red Indian chants his dismal song ; 
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Where human fiends on midnight errands walk, 
And bathe in blood the murderous tomahawk— 

There shall the flocks on thymy pastures stray, 

And shepherds dance on summer’s opening day. 
Each wondering genius of the lonely glen, 

Shall start to see the glittering haunts of men— 
And sileat watch, on woodland heights around, 
The village curfew as it tolls profound.” 

Dwelling as we do, in the lap of Freedom, it is our honor and 
our duty, to use every endeavor to seck knowledge, and by 
watchfalness over our own conduct, as men disarm slander of its 
sting. While other countries groan uoder oppression and igno- 
rance, Ors will justly merit what was said of it by a distinguish- 


ed foreigner. 
* One great clime, 


Whose vigorous offspriny, by dividing ocean 

Are kept apart, and nursed in the devotion 

Of Freedom—which their fathers fought for, and 
Bequeathed—a heritage of heart and hand! 

A proud distinction from cach other land, 

Whose sons must bow them to a monarch's motion, 
As if his senseless sceptre were a wand. 

Still one great clime in full aod proud defiance, 

Yet rears her crest unconquered and sublime, 
Above the broad Atlantic; she has taught 

Her Esau brethren that the haughty flag, 

‘The floating fence of Albion's feebler crag, 

May strike to those whose red right arms have bought 
Rights cheaply, earned with blood; still, still forever 
Better tho’ each man's life-blood were a river, 
That it should flow, and overflow, than creep 
Through thousend lozy channels in the veins! 
Damm'd like the dull canal by locks and chains, 
And moving as a sick man in his sleep, 

Three paces and then faltering; better be 

Where the extinguished Sparians yet are free, 

In their proud charnel of Thermopylae ! 

Than stagnate in our marsh, or o’er the deep, 

Fiv, and one current to the ocean add, 

One spirit to the souls our father’s had, 

One freeman more, America, to thee !” 

With such examples as the following, what young man will feel 
that it is pisuxacerv. to work? Akenside, author of the pleasures 
of imagination, was a butchor unt! 2!; Marshall Ney was the son 
of a cooper; Roger Sherman, Allan Cunningham and Gifford, 
were shoemakers; Franklin was a printer's devil; James Monroe 
was the son of a brick layer; Gen. Green, a blacksmith; Gen. 
Morgan, a wagoner; Burns, a plough boy; Bloomfield, a farmer; 
Frazer, a stone cutter; sir W. B. Blackstone was the son of a 
silk mercer, Ac. 

Look to the lamp that burns within 
Fair freedom’s sacred temple bright, 

Let not the living fire grow dim, 
Watch vestal-like by day and might. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 





The habit of studying the theory as well as the 
practice of an art, cannot but have the happiest influ- 
ence, in enlarging and liberalizing the mind. It leads 
the artist to regard his occupation as something more 
than mechanical drudgery; as a liberal and intellec- 
tual pursuit, fitted to exercise the powers of his 
mind, and to raise his thoughts from the humble 
workmanship of man to that vaster mechanism, 
which bespeaks the power and wisdom of the Al- 
mighty. It affords unfailing topics fer reflection and 
conversation, during his hours of labor, and provides 
resources of an intellectual character, on which he 


can draw in seasons of leisure and at the advance of 


old age. It seems, indeed, high time, that the years 
which have hitherto been employed by tve apprentice 
in learning the mere handicraft cf his art, should be 
employed, in part at least, in studying its principles, 
and in tracing the operation of those principles 
throughout the works of nature. It is more than 
time, that a higher moral and intellectual taste should 
be cultivated among the artisans of every country, 
and that hours vow wasted in dissipation or frittered 
away in frivolous reading and conversation, should 
be devoted to the acquisition of knowledge and the 
cultivation of virtue. In anage like this, when every 
species of manual labor is rendered more and more 
Precarious, by the changes which are perpetually 
taking place in the arts, itis the obvious interest of 
the laboring man to prepare himself, by reading and 
reflection, either to embrace a new employment, or 
to conform himself to sudden and unexpected vicissi- 
tudes. Independent, however, of interest, there are 
higher eonsiderations, which address him as an intel- 
ligent and immortal being, and which urge him to 
embrace the opportunities for improvement which 
have been vouchsafed him by a kind Providence, 
even in his ordinary avocations.—Prin. of Science. 





MECHANIC’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 





Oh! sweet is the home of the toil worn mechanic, 
When iabor is hushed in the stillness of night ; 
When the hum of commotion, disaster and panic, 
Is still as the stars in their orbits of light. 
But sweeter by far is the neat little mansion, 
When o’erflowing boards of bie industry speak ; 
Wheu the sweat covered wages of wisest expansion, 
Keplenished his stores at the end of the week! 


With plenty all smiling in nataral splendor ; 
With products of Nature, delicious and sweet, 
And the choicest of viands bis earnings cau render, 
All clustering bigh in the lowly retreat, 
How rich is the banquet—bow great the profusion— 
How happy the man when his laborings cease— 
When bis efforts are yieiding the greatest diffusion 
Of harmony, hapjiness, pleasure and peace. 


Oh! bright is the hearth of the workmen at even, 
And kiwily the feelings his bosom mast know, 

When bis generous heer in its fulness bath given 
The bread he has earned by the sweat of his brow ; 

And how sweet ix the scene of the famil, pleasure, 
The holy affections they fondly retain, 

When he clasps to his breast his owa loving treasure, 
And fondiles bis little oves uver again. 


Ve «pirits of mercy, look down on his dwelling, 
And guard bis abode in the midst of alarm, 
When to surges of poverty frightfully swelling, + 
Or frowns o'er his cottage adversity’s storm. 
Oh! come like a pilot of truth on the ocean, 
And guide his lone bark to the haven he'd seek, 
Aud render his ‘ife, in bis country's devotion, 
As sweet as his home at the close of the week. 





ANTIQUITY OF THE MECHANIC ARTS. 


We read in Genesis that ships wereas old. even on 
the Mediterranean, as the days of Jacob. We also 
learn that the Philistines brought thirty thousand 
chariots into the field against Saul; so that chariots 
were in use 1070 years before Christ. And about the 


same time architecture was brought into Europe. | 
And 1830 years before Christ, Ammon built long and | 


tall ships with sails, on the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. And about ninety years after, the ship Argo 
was built, which was the first Greek vessel that ven- 
tured to pass through the sea, by the help of sails, 
without sight of land, being guided only by the stars. 
De italus also, who lived 980 years before Christ, 
made sails for ships, aad invented several sorts oi 
tools for carpenters and joiners to work with; he 
also made several moving statues, which could walk 
or run of themselves. 


to be on the towers and upon the bulwarks, to shoot 
arrows and great stones withal. Corn mills were 
early invented, for we read in Deuteronomy, that it 
was not lawful for any man to take the nether mill 
stone to pledge; yet water was not applied to mills 
before the year of Christ 600, nor windmills used be- 
fore the year 1200. Likewise, 580 years before 
Christ, we read in Jeremiah xviii. of the potter's 
wheel. Architas was the first that applied mathema- 
ties to mechanics, but left no mechanical writings be- 
hind him; he made a wooden pigeon that could fly 
about. Archimedes, who lived about 200 years be- 
fore Christ, was a most subtle geometer and mecha- 


nic. He made engines that drew up the ships of 


Marcellus at the siege of Syracuse ; and others that 
would casta stone of prodigious weight to a great 
distance, or else several lesser stones—as also darts 
and arrows; but there have been many fabulous re- 
ports cuncerning these engines. He also made a 
sphere which showed the motion of the sun, moon 
and planets. And Posidonious, afterwards, made 
another which showed the same thing. In these days 
the liberal arts flourished, and learning met with pro- 
per encouragement; but afterwards they became 
neglected for a longtime. Aristotle. who lived about 
290 years before Christ, was the first that wrote any 
methodical discourse on mechanics. But, at this 
time, the art was contained within a very little com- 
pass, there being scarce any thing more known about 
it than the six mechanical powers. In this state it 
continued till the sixteenth century, and then clock- 
work was invented, and about 1650 were the first 
clocks made. At this time several of the most emi- 
nent mathematicians began to consider mechanics, 
and, by their study and industry, have prodigiously 
enlarged its bounds, and made it a most comprehen- 
sive science. It extends through heaven and earth ; 
the whole universe, and every part of it, is its sub- 
ject. Not one particle of matter but what comes 
under its laws. For what else is there in the visible 
world, but matter and motion? And the properties 
and affections of both, these are the subject of me- 
chanics. 


COTTON SPINNINGIN ENGLAND ANDINDIA. 





Dr. Ure has well said of the fine English spinning 
mills, that they are “ the triumph cf art, and the glo- 
ry of England.” In illustration of the former part of 
his sentence, and of the perfection to which spinning 
has arrived in Manchester, it may be stated, thata 
single pound of yarn, spun from sea island cctton, in 
the magnificent factory of Thos. Holdsworth, Esq., 
M. P., was run out into 450 hanks, each of which 
contained 840 yards, the whule therefore extending to 
215 miles! The spun thread of this cotton is said to 
be one three-hundredth of an inch thick, being much 





And about 800 years before | 
Christ, we find in the 2 Chronicles xv. that Uziah | 
made in Jerusalem, engines invented by cunning men, | 


finer than the human hair; while the delicate fila- 
ment of the unspun cotton, as measured by the mi- 
crometer microscope, gives but a diameter of a three 
thousandth of an inch. 

The fineness and delicacy of Indian spinning is 
| well known; indced the far famed robes of Dacca 
| have been styled, on account of the tenuity of their 
fabric, the woven wind. The style of weaving in 

the East is so different from ours, as to make it 
| both difficult to describe or apprehend. “ The tanty, 
| or Hindoo weaver,” says a late writer, “ digs first a 

hoe in the earth for his leg, so as to be conveniently 

seated on the ground. He then drives two strong 

bamboo stakes into the earth, at a distance apart 

proportional to the breadth of his web, and near 
| enough to a wali or‘tree for fixing the stakes to it by 
slender bamboos. The frame in orienta! looms con- 
| sists merely of two roller beams resting on two sticks 

which cross the chair or warp, and are supported at 
jeach en}, the one of them by two cords tied to the 
palm tree under whose shade the loom is placed} and 
the other by two cords fastened to the foot of the 
weaver. These enable him to part the alternate 
yarns, for the purpose of traversing the warp with 
the woof, 

A very rude stick or wooden Sar serves the weaver 
for a shut‘le, which answers also the purpose of a 
| batten for driving home each woof-yarn against its 

predecessor, so as to give the cloth the proper close- 
| ness of texture. The loops beneath the gear, into 
| which he iaserts his great toes, serve him for tred- 
dies; and with his long shuttle he both draws the 
weft through the warp and closes itup. With such 
awkward mechanism as this, are woyen those mus- 
lins of wrial fineness, ard transparent and delicate as 
the gossamer web. The reed is indeed like our own, 
and isthe only thing made with the appearance of 
mechanical skill. 

Many extravagant stories lave been told of the 
| cotton tissues of India, which, though greatly exag- 
| gerated, evince that there must have been some foun- 

dation for their origin. Tavernier, a celebrated ori- 
| ental traveler two hundred years ago, mentions that 
| a Persian ambassador, on his return from India, pre- 

sented his sovereign with a cocoa-nut, which on be. 

ing opened, contained a muslin turban thirty yards 
| long, and which, when spread, could hardly be felt. 
' It is related of the emperor Arunzebe, who died in 
1767, that seeing his daughter approaching in a trans- 
prrent robe, he reproached her with its indecicacy, 
upon which she assured her father that it was wrapt 
nine times round the body. 

It is said that the Hindoos have a peculiar delica- 
cy of touch, and an exquisite sensibility and pliancy 
in every organ, which enables them to spin and weave 
both silk and cotton with gossamer tenuity. Mr. 
Orme, in describing the silk manufactory of Bengal, 
says, “the women wind off the raw silk from the pod 
of the worm; a single pod of raw silk is divided into 
twenty different degrees of fineness, and so exquisite 
is the feeling of these women, that while tbe thread 
is running through their fingers so swiftly that the 
eye can be of no assistance, they will break it off ex- 
actly as the assortments change, at once, from the 
first to the twentieth, from the nineteenth to the “ se- 
cond.” 


SINGSING PRISON. 

The number of convicts in the state prison at Sing 
Sing, is, males, 749—females, 75: total, 824. 

Number of deaths in prison during the past year: 
males, 13; females, 5; total, 18. 

Number of pardons during the same period, males, 
18; females, 1; total, 19. 

Number of escapes 2, one of whom was retaken. 

Whole number discharged during the pas* year by 
expiration of sentence, males, 198; females, 18; to- 
tal, 216. 

Whole number received during the same period, 
males, 207 ; females, 34 ; total, 241, 
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EMINENT MECHANICS AND ARTISTS. 





HENRY ECKFORD. 


We are indebted to the kindness of a friend for the 
following memoir of one, whose talents and industry 
evinced in improving the popular arm of our national 
defence, should render our country proud of ranking 
him among her adopted children. 

a ckford was born at Irvine, (Scotland) 
March 12, 1775. At the age of sixteen he was sent 
out to Canada, and placed under the care of his ma- 
ternal uncle, Mr. John Black, an eminent naval con- 
structor at Quebec. Here he remained for three or 
four years, and in 1796, at the age of twenty-one, 
commenced his labors in New York. His untiring 
industry and attention to business soon procured for 
him numerous friends; and the superior style in 
which his ships were built excited general attention. 
At that time the vessels constructed at Philadelphia 
stood highest in the public esteem ; but it is scarcely 
too much to say, that those built by Mr. Eckford soon 
occupied the first rank, and gradually New York 
built ships bore away the palm from al! competitors. 
Equally conversant with the theoretical as well as 
with the practical part of his profession, he never 
frittered away his own time or the money of his em- 
ployers in daring experiments, which so often extort 
applause from the uninformed multitude. He pre- 
ferred feeling his way cautiously, step bystep. Upon 
the return of one of his vessels from a voyage, by a 
series of questions he obtained from her commander 
an accurate estimate of her properties under all the 
casualties of navigation. This, connected with her 
form, enabled him to execute his judgment upon the 
next vessel to be built. In this way he proceeded, 
successively improving the shape of each, until those 
constructed by him, or after his models, firmly esta- 
blished the character of New York built ships over 
those of = 5 Apu port in the Union. 

It would be impossible, within the limits prescrib- 
ed, to point out the verious improvements in the 
shepe and rig of all classes of vessels suggested by 
the fertile mind of Mr. Eckford ; and perhaps their 
technical details would be unintelligible to ordinary 
readers. It is sufficient to observe, that after his mo- 
dels our vessels gradually dispensed with their large 
and low stern frames, the details of their rigging un- 
derwent extensive changes, and in the important par- 
ticulars of stability, speed and accuracy, they soon 
far surpassed their rivals. 

Mr. Eckford had married and become identified 
with the interests of his adopted country when the 
war broke out between America and England. He 
entered into contracts with the government to con- 
struct vessels on the lakes, and the world witnessed 
with astonishment a fleet of brigs, sloops of war, fri- 
gates and ships of the line, constructed within an in- 
credibly short space of time. At the present day, we 
can scarcely appreciate the difficulties and discou- 
ragements under which operations on so extended a 
scale were obliged to be conducted. The country was 
comparatively wild and uninhabited, the winters long 
and severe, provisions and men, with the iron-work, 
tools, rigging, and sails, were to be transported from 
the sea-coast, the timber was still waving in the 
forests, and, to crown the whole, the funds provided 
by the government were in such bad répute, that, to 
obtain current funds therefrom, Mr. Eckford was 
obliged to give his personal guaranty. 
nder all these embarrassments, he commenced his 
operations with his accustomed activity and judg- 
ment, organized his plans, and offered every induce- 
ment to the interests, the pride and the patriotism of 
those im his employ to labor to the extent of their 
ability. Encouraged by his présence and example, 
they entered upon their labors with enthusiasm, and 
neither night nor day saw a respite to their toils. 
The consequences were quickly apparent. A re- 
spectable fleet was soon afloat, and our frontier pre- 
served from the invasion of a foe as active and per- 
severing as ourselves. In allusion to these efforts, 
one of our intelligent citizens, Mr. Verplanck, in a 
discourse delivered before the Mechanics’ Institute, 
has happily observed, “I cannot forbear from paying 
a passing tribute to the memory of a townsman and 
afriend. Itis but a few days since that the wealth, 
talent, and public station of the city were assembled 
to pay honor to the brave and excellent Commodore 
Chauncey. Few men could better deserve such ho- 
nors, either by public service or private worth ; but 
all of us who recollect the events of the struggle for 
naval superiority on the lakes during the late war 
with Great Britain, could not help calling to mind 
that the courage, the seamanship, and ability of 
Chauncey would have been exerted in vain, had they 
not been seconded by the skill, the enterprise, the 





science, the powers of combination, and the inex- 
—- resources of the ship-builder, Henry Eck- 
ord.” 

At the conclusion of the war, his accounts, involv- 
ing an amount of several millions of dollars, were 
promptly and honorably settled with the govern- 
ment. 

Shortly after this, he constructed a steamship, the 
“ Robert Fulton,” of a thousand tons, to navigate be- 
tween New York and New Orleans. Unlike the light 
and fairy-like models of the present day, which seem 
only fit for smooth water and summer seas, she was 
a stout and burdensome vessel, fitted to contend with 
the storms of the Atlantic and her performance, even 
with the disadvantage of an engine of inadequate 
power, far exceeded every expectation. The sudden 
death of her owner, in connection with other cireum- 
stances, caused her to be sold; and it is no slight 
commendation of her model, that when she was af- 
terwards rigged into a sailing vessel, she became the 
fastest and most efficient sloop-of-war (mounting 24 
guns,) in the Brazilian navy. It is to be regretted 
that the model then proposed by Mr. Eckford for sea 
steamers has not been followed. The vain attempt 
to obtain speed, without a corresponding change in 
the shape of the model, that would enable them to 
contend successfully with heavy seas, has been at- 
tended with disgraceful failures, involving an im- 
mense loss of life. 

A strong feeling of professional pride induced 





Mr. Eckford to accept an invitation from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to become naval constructor at} 
Brooklyn. He was desirous of building a line-of- | 
battle ship for the ocean that should serve as a model | 
for future vessels of that class; and in the Ohio, we | 
believe, it is generally conceded such a model has} 
been obtained. Her ports, it js true, have beenaltered 
to suit the whim of some ignorant officer, who has 
thus weakened her frame in order to imitate an Eng- 
lish model, and her spars have been curtailed of their 
due proportions, to gratify a commissioner’s fancy ; 
but, under all these disadvantages, she is to remaina 
model for future constructors. Unfortunately, our 
marine was then encumbered, as itis now, with a 
board of commissioners composed of old navy offi- 
cers, who fancied that because they commanded 
ships they could build them,—an idea as preposterous 
as it would have been to have intrusted the naval 
constructors with their command. Under this sage 
administration of the affairs of the navy, six ships of 
the line, costing four millions of dollars, were con- 
structed ; the constructors received their orders from 
the sages at Washington, and each vessel, as was to 
have been expected, became worse than the preced- 
ing. Two of them are permitted to rot in the mud, a! 
third has been cut down to a frigate, possessing no| 
very creditable properties, and the others, if not hu- | 
manely suffered to rot, will probably follow their ex-| 
ample. } 

The same signal disgrace has fallen upon our | 
sloops-of-war. Under a mistaken idea of strength | 
and stability, their frames are solid, and in many in. | 
stances their leeway and headway are nearly ba-| 
lanced. Some of them, we are officially informed, | 
possess every desirable property, except that they | 
are rather difficult to steer’ Those in the least ac-| 
quainted with the subject, need hardly be informed | 
that this exception, trifling as it seems, is conciusive 
against the model. 





sels of war for various European powers, and for 
some of the republies of South America. Among 
others, he built and despatched to Colombia and Bra- 
zil four 64 gun-ships, of 2000 tons each, in the incre- 
dibly short space of eighteen months. In these cases 
his accounts were promptly adjusted, and he received 
from all parties highly honorable testimonials of his 
integrity, punctuality, and good faith. He subse- 
quently received proposals to build two frigates for 
Greece ; but as he thought he perceived on the part 
of the agents, a disposition to take an unfair advan- 
tage of the necessities of that nation, he honorably 
and humanely declined their tempting propositions. 
All are aware of the disastrous and (to this coun- 
try) disgraceful maaner in which that business teér- 
minated. 

Upon the accession of General Jackson to the pre- 
sidency, he received from him an invitation to furnish 
him with a plan for a new organization of the navy. 
This was promptly furnished, and was pronounced by 
all who read it to be exactly what was required for 
an efheient and economical administration of the navy. 
It was not acted upon, although its adoption would 
have materially advanced the interests of the country. 
Among other novel propositions, it was recommended 
to remodel entirely the dockyards. These were to be 
under the superintendence of superannuated commo- 
dores, who, in taking command, would relinquish 
their rank, and make way for more active officers. 
The constructor at each yard was to be held respon- 
sible for the quantity and quality of work done, and 
only amenable to the chief constructor at Washing- 
ton. This latter office, he took occasion, however, to 
say, he could not, under any circumstances, be per- 
suaded to accept. He wished, in short, from what 
he had himself observed of the extravagance, waste, 
and delay at our dockyards, to place them on a civil 
footing, as more consonant to the feelings of mecha- 
nies and the spirit of our institutions. 

About this period he determined to prepare and 
publish a work on naval architecture, for which he 
had ample materials, and numerous draughts of ves- 
sels of almost every class. He had also set aside 
twenty thousand dollars to establish a professorship 
of naval architecture in Columbia college, and had 
already entered into correspondence with an eminent 
constructor, Mr. Doughty, whom he had intended as 
the first professor, when a disastrous affair occurred, 
involving his reputation and ample fortune. An in- 
surance company, in which he was largely interested, 
beeame, in the panic of the day, insolvent, and its 
creditors ventured, in the madness of the moment, to 
throw doubts on the hitherto unimpeached character 
of Mr. Eckford. In this they were aided by a knot 
of political partisans, te whom his silent, but gradu- 
ally increasing popularity, (which had, long ere this, 
placed him in the state legislature,) was gall and 
wormwood. Nothwithstanding he satisfactorily prov- 
ed that he had lost, by stock, and other advances to 
save the sinking credit of the company, nearly half a 
million of dollars, yet his enemies affected to discredit 
his testimony, upon the ground that such unparallel- 
ed sacrifices were too disinterested to be credible. 
The termination of the investigation resulted in his 
complete and honorable acquittal; but the venomed 
shaft rankled in his kind and gentle breast to the hour 
of his death. 

In 1831, he builta sloop-of-war for the Sultan Mah- 
moud, and was induced tovisit Turkey. His fame as 


At the head of this board was Comodore John Ro- | a skilful architect had preceded him, and he was 


gers, and his instructions and his orders were to be 
the basis of Mr. Eckford’s operations. These orders, 
copied, for the most part, out of some exploded work 
on naval architecture, were wisely disregarded, al- 
though their receipt was duly acknowledged ; and he 
has been heard to observe, that when the vessel was 
completed, he would have challenged the whole board 
to have examined and pointed out in what particulars 
their orders had not been implicitly obeyed. Under 
the orders of the commissioners, he had prepared a 
model which, after due examination, was graciously 
approved of. When Mr. Eckford proceeded to lay 
down the vessel, he thought fit to introduce many 
important changes, and the only genuine draught of 
the Ohio is now owned by Mr. Isaac Webb, one of 
the most intelligent of his pupils. The consequence 
however, of these collisions between presuming igno- 
rance and modest worth were soon obvious. Mr. 
Eckford resigned his commission on the day the Ohio 
was launched ; and shortly after received an intima- 
tion, that he would never see her put in commission 
as long as the members-of that board held their seats. 
This promise, as our readers are aware, was kept for 
eighteen years. . ane 
Shortly after this, he engaged extensively in his 
profession ; and so great and extended became his 





reputation, that he was called upon to construct ves- 


shortly afterwards offered the situation of chief naval 
constructor for the empire. With his characteris- 
tic energy he commenced the organization of the 
navy yard, and laid down the keel of a ship of the 
line. He had rapidly entered in her construction, and 
had so far advanced in the favor of the Sultan that 
preparations were in train to create him a Bey of the 
empire, when his labors were suddenly brought to a 
close by his lamented death, from inflammation of 
the bowels, which occurred Nov. 12, 1832, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age. 

In private life, Eckford was remarkably simple in 
his manners and habits. Abstemious and temperate, 
he always possessed unclouded faculties; and his 
quiet attention and kindness to all under his control 
enabled him to secure their ready co-operation in any 
of his plans which required from them willing and 
prompt exertions. The scrupulous cbservance of his 
eontracts, to the minutest particular, was with him a 
point of honor; and his dealings with his fellow men 
bore rather the character of princely munificence 
than the generosity of a private individual. Through- 
out life, and amid transactions involving millions, he 
maintained the same unassuming habits, considering 
himself but the mere trustee for the benefit of others; 
and died as he had lived, honored and beloved by all 
who knew him.—Howe’s Eminent Mechanics. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, JAN. 29, 1842. 





ALBANY NEWSPAPERS. 





Erxrarum.—In our erticle on Albany Newspapers last week, we 
made a mis-statement of the number issued of the Weekly Journal. 
Instead of 3,200 it should have been 5,640. 


MONOPOLY. 

** Monopoly is a positive evil, but can only be a comparative 

. lis evil, inasmuch as it implies privilege, ineqrality of 

rights. If admissible, it is only on a principle of compromise or 

compensation. There are circumstances wherein certain rights 

of the individual may be exercised with more profit, (i te 

or ultimate) to each by a qualified and responsible association of 
persons than by each for himself.” 


The above remarks are correct as far as they 
go, but nevertheless are so indefinite that no pro- 
per idea of what is meant can be gathered from 
them. That all monopolies are evil, except those 
which are granted to individuals on the principle 
of compensation, (as in the case of inventors, who 
are properly allowed a monopoly of their inven- 
tion for « term of years,) no one can deny; and 
that in certain cases results beneficial to the com- 
munily at large cannot be gained but by submis- 
sion to the establishment of a monopoly, on the 
principle of compromise, is equally certain. On 
this principle, and with an eye to general and 
ultimate good to society at large, certain privileges 
and immunities are granted to associations which 
interfere, in many instances, with individual rights, 





portance that they may be granted with propriety, 
on the principle of the greatest good to the great- 
est number. But such instances are exceedingly 
rare. It is on this principle that the power to con- 
struct rail roads, etc., are granted to corporations 
or associations, fcr individual enterprise is inade- 
quate to the construction of such works. But even 
here this policy is not without its evil results, as 
every traveller is well aware. The powers grant- 
ed to such associations are not sufficiently guarded 
—and till they are so, we cannot deny that al- 
though they are not positive evil, they are only 
comparative good. 

Apart from these, all monopolies are evil, and 
the greatest care should be exercised in guarding 
against their multiplication. As long as they are 
tolerated in community, so long there can be no 
safeguard to individual rights—for in their ten- 
dency they are utterly subversive of that equality 
of privilege, an inviolability of individual right, 
which lies at the foundation of our independent 
and free government. It is the true policy of the 
American citizen, the friend of republicanism, the 
laborer and the mechanic, to oppose steadily and 
unflinchingly all monopolies, but those which pro- 
perly exist under the principle of compensation, 
or are tolerated under the principle of compro- 
mise. All others are evil, and only evil, and con- 
trovert every principle of justice and the law of 
right. Monopoly is the worst kind of aristocracy 
~—it is more to be dreaded than even the assump- 
tion of kingly power, for it is more blighting in 
its effects, more grinding in its exactions. 

No one possessed of the natural powers of ob- 


: sntellicib 
hat which eso novesthelees of euch general im- /and unattractive, but unintelligible to the greater 





servation has failed to discover the existence of 
this evil; and none but the few, of which we have 
spoken in a former number, will deny that it de- 
mands a speedy remedy. The people must, Argus- 
like, watch all tendencies towards monopolies, and 
crush them to earth whenever they appear—for 
such at’ this day is the magic power of gold that 
no patriotism, no mind, is proof against its influ- 
ences; and the people must trust not to the inte- 
grity of men in high stations, but take into their 
own hands the protection of their interests and 
their rights, inasmuch as sad experience has al- 
ready shown that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE, 
Applied to the Domestic and Mechanie Arts, and to 
anufactures and Agriculture : with reflections on 
the progress of the arts, and their influence on na- 
tional welfare. By Atonzo Porter, D.D. Boas- 
ton—Marsh, Capen, Lyon and Webb. 

This work, the receipt of which we acknow- 
ledged in our last, we are happy to say exceeds 
the high anticipations we had formed of its cha- 
racter and value. It is impossible that we should 
do it justice in the brief space which, under the 
press of matter, we can possibly devote to that 
purpose ; and therefore for a full and adequate 
idea of the work, we must refer our readers to the 
book itself. The object of the author has been to 
make a book which may be understood by a man 
of common education, and which will tend to 
awaken in his mind a desire for more knowledge, 
especially in those branches of science most im- 
mediately connected with his own business. He 
simplifies the language, and strips his subjects, as 
far as possible, of the technicalities which mar 
most works on the arts, and render them not only dry 


portion of that class to whith they are more parti- 
cularly addressed. Another and excellent feature 
in this work is the conciseness, and at the same 
time the fullness, of the various explanations— 
possessing all the utility of a compendium of art, 
with the advantage of being sufficiently explicit 
for all purposes in which an extreme minuteness 
of detail is not necessary. The happy blending of 
instruction and advice, renders it of value not only 
to the artisan in the abstract, but to the man ; not 
only to the laborer in his workshop, but to the stu- 
dent and the general scholar. We are glad to 
learn that by the direction of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools in this state, the work has 
been introduced into the departments which are 
established for the preparation of common school 
teachers; and we hope that class of persons may 
henceforth pay more attention to these subjects, in 
which they are generally so miserably deficic: +. 
We shall from time to time publish extracts from 
this work, and doubt not they will prove of such 
interest to our readers, that they will suffer no long 
time to elapse before they possess themselves of 
this, the best work of the kind which has yet ap- 
peared. Some interesting extracts will be found 
in another column. 


THE ELEVATOR. 
Published by Lovejoy § Robertson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, at $1.50 per annum. 
A right hearty welcome to this interesting sheet. 


No paper will be more welcome to our table ; and 
we are glad to find so worthy and able a cotempo- 








ral tone and character of the work is what it should 
be, although we must consider it over cautious in 
not discussing at all the great questions of public 
policy, which must affect, and seriously too, the 
interests of that class of which it is an efficient er- 
gan. In shunning the ‘‘ slimy pools’? of party, 
we should not go too far, and through a coward 
fear that our motives should be wrongly interpret- 
ed, avoid a discussion of those matters on which it 
is important the mechanic, as a portion of society, 
should be well informed. Is it not so? Apart 
from this, there is no paper on our list that claims 
so many encomiums from our hands. May com- 
plete success crown the efforts of its promptors and 
editor. 





THE WESTERN EMPORIUM. 





There is a run of ill fortune upon Buffalo. Rath- 
bun is in prison, and real estate fallen from its high 
estate. The lake too is fallen, and the banks are 
fallen. The fall of the lake was such as to leave 
but fifteen inches of water in the canal before the 
close of navigation, and there was a fear that the 
boats would be left high and dry, or sticking in 
the mud. Of her ten banks nine are prostrate; 
the State Bank of New York alone withstands the 
wreck. The Buffaloes, however, must not de- 
spair. The storm has reached its height; the ad- 
verse gales will calm their fury, and the trade- 
winds of prosperity set in—when the emporium 
will recover from her difficulties, and capital flow 
in to restore her fortunes. 





EDITORIAL BLUNDERS. 


We are indebted to the Ballimore Saturday Vi- 
siter—a paper, by the way, among the best of our 
** Exchanges”’—for the earliest intimation of the 
importent fact that there are published in this city 
**two quarto weekly papers,’’ rejoicing under the 
respective titles of the ‘‘Transcript” and “ Tri- 
bune.’? We regret that this is not the fact, inas- 
much as they receive sundry very pretty compli- 
ments from the editor of the Visiter; and our good 
city—and therefore we—indirectly come in for a 
share of the fine things, about being a “ desirable 
community,’? people of good morals and better 
taste’’—that’s true, may be—and “‘a’ that.” We 
should ‘‘ keep dark” on the subject, and not un- 
deceive our brethren in other states, were it not 
that we suppose our paper, the “ Mechanic,”? was 
at least one if not both of the papers so highly 
spoken of. A word in your ear, Dr. aside—say it 
was the Mechanic for which you meant all those 
fine words. Will you, eh? But don’t let the 
Portland Tribune, or Transcript of Maine, get an 
inkling of the matter. Hush! 

We are “ the more sorry,”’ because the notice 
in the Visiter supposes that our own especial friend 
John Neal is now a resident of Albany. Wish he 
was! 





MOBOCRACY. 


Mobs and riots seem to be the order of the day 
in several of our large cities. In Cincinnati these 
repeated outbreaks indicate a state of society not 
at all enviable. The citizens of the queen city of 
the west seem infatuated, and their recent move- 
ments show that mob-law is certainly more potent 
than civil law. Indeed, the demon of anarchy 
which hovered awhile over the misnamed city of 








rary in the wide field we have chosen. The gene- 


brotherly love, seems to have firmly established 
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himself in Cincinnati, and the city, under his rule, 
is fast earning a disgraceful reputation. In Louis- 
ville the same spirit has been manifested; but in 
Pittsburgh the earliest indications of its presence 
were effectually checked by the promptitude and 
vigilance of the civil authorities. In Boston also, 
though from a far different cause, a strong disposi- 
tion to create a disturbance was apparent, but the 
efficiency of its authorities prevented the disgrace. 
These things seem to show that the example is 
contagious, and that the ill-disposed in society 
will gladly seize upon the slightest pretext for the 
purpose of venting those evil passions which pre- 
dominate and rage in their bosoms, and which the 
heat, the excitement and frenzy of party feeling | 
have nursed from the slumbering germ into a foul 
and vigorous existence. There is a class, even in 
America, who would delight in the utter subver- 
sion of law and order, and madly apply the flaming 
torch to every city and hamlet in the land, and ex- 
ult with fiendish joy over the destruction and de- 
vastation they had made. The numerous and dis- 
graceful riots which, for the last few years, have 
made our country a by-word among nations, call 
loudly upon every good citizen to exercise his in- 
fluence in checking their earliest indication, and, 
if that fail, in supporting the laws of his country 
and crushing them beneath the powerful arm of) raw material should pay a duty, unless we could pro- 
right; for, while this state of things exists, there | duce a surplus; but, on the contrary, every induce- 
can be no safety of life or property, and he who! ment should be held out to the introduction of it at 
would sit supinely and countenance these move-’ the lowest possible rate. Neither can theie be made 
ments indirectly, by his silence, is a traitor to his | a parallel case of this country with any other, for any 
country. Let the supremacy of the law be main- number of years, 9s their commercial relations with 
tained, or else its nerveless shadow be done away, each other and the rest of the world are constantly 
with entirely. If the leaders in these ebullitions| changing. The grand question that interests this 
were legally dealt with, and the utmost rigor of the | country, at this time, is our trade with England and 
law visited upon them, according to their deserts, | nt carats M eo “a wg an — 
cur word frit these occurrences woul be lss| buenos Arch men be entra the sabe 
frequent. There = be --{ — for these un-| trade doctrine is a very plausible doctrine, and the 
lawful proceedings, for, if any portion of COmMU-| writer in Hunt's Magazine is so sanguine in the belief, 
nity are aggrieved, there is a safe, sure, and legal | ;hat if his argument can be controverted he will burn 
remedy, and he who countenances, either directly | all the books that were ever written on political eco- 
or indirectly, these tumultuous assemblages, we! nomy. If the works he hasread on political economy 
repeat, is no true citizen, but a traitor. They | confirm his belief in such a doctrine, he had better 
cannot be excused, under existing circumstances, | burn them, for itis certain he has come to a wrong 
nor can a shadow of an apology be urged in the| conclusion. The improvements that have been made 
premises. in the arts and manufactures for the last twenty 
years would require a new theory of political econo. 

| my almost every year. Every country has, or should 
| have, an economy adapted to its necessities; which 
Our exchange papers have pretty much done | economy may be useful to that country and to no 
printing the governor’s message, and are taking | other. At the millenium we may have free trade— 
‘ | certainly not before. I ask then in what condition 

uP, one after another, an article on animal — | would this country have been, had it pursued the free 
tism, from a London paper, by which the veto trade principle for the last twenty years. The greater 
world will soon be anata ed nme age M4 part of the machinery now in operation in this coun. 

appears that one Dr. Braid | 


forever annihilated. : : ; | try would never have been started without protec. 
has succeeded in putting some stupid subjects to} tion, 


sleep with empty wine bottles, after the manner of} As this country increases in population it may in- 
animal magnetisers, and undertakes to explain how | crease in wealth—for the products of labor, if rightly 
the somnolency is effected, on real scientific prin-| applied, will produce wealth. A system that would 
ciples! We have not room for the article itself,| have been policy to pursue, in this country, thirty 
unfortunately, or we might put the reader to sleep | Years ago, will not answer to follow now; and was 
with it. But the upshot of the discovery is, that| "t, even then, as profitable as was as that time 
the sleep is not produced by animal magnetism, thought to be. When the western part of this state 
but by the fatigue of the muscles in gazing at the | “°* being settled, from 1795 to 1815, the relative 

° value of labor bore no proportion to labor done by 
po ee nore ane. my onegs a mechanics in England, with whom the exchange was 
dilitene tore ep a a pectin ner made under an almost free trade principle. It is 
his barber? If not, we shall claim the priority of 
that splendid discovery. [Mem. We shave at 
Norris’s.] But we are not satisfied that the eyes 
of the blind would be affected in the same way. 


And another unlucky circumstance for the great 
discovery is, that it ends where magnetism begins. 
The subject is magnetized after being put to sleep. 
If the printers had only known that, what a world 
of space they might have saved for some other 
stupid article. 





URE’S DICTIONARY. 





We invite special attention to the advertisement 
of this great work in another column. It has the 
reputation of being the most learned and scientific 
book of the kind in our language, and is used in 
all the colleges of England, France and the United 
States. It is in fact a complete library of itself— 
such an one as every manufacturer and tradesman 


and uses of his profession. There is an agent in 
the city, we believe, soliciting subscriptions to it. 


THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 





The article published in your last No. from Hunt’s 
Magazine, on free trade, is thought by some to be un- 
j answerable. This is a great mistake. It not only 
can be answered, but refuted. There is no analogy 
in his case and our trade with England. Those who 
advocate a protective tariff have never pretended the 











ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 





fifty years old, when we paid a bushel of oats, or a 
half bushel of corn, or a peck of wheat, and so on in 
proportion of any produce, for a yard of poor hum- 
hum, and a greater price for an article called cambric, 





should possess, to assist him in the experiments | 


within my recollection, and may be within any one’s | 








made from the poorest cotton—either of which would 
not last a working n an more than two months. Now, 
the same quantity of produce will purchase four 
times the quantity of cloth, which will wear four 
times as long, and made in this countrytoo. As there 
is no positive value to any commodity, I draw this 
comparison to show their relative value. I have 
lived to see western New York become what it now 
is, from a wilderness. I recollect well when a man 
would cut an acre of wood land, well timbered, for a 
yard of ordinary English breadcloth, which can now 
be made in this country and sold to the consumer at 
$1.75. 

It would seem that the whole race who lived before 
manufacturing was established in the United States, 
are extinct, or they misrecollect. In 1817, some en. 
terprising yankees in Providence begged and obtain. 
ed protection on American bleached cottons. They 
commenced bleaching at 17 cts. per Ib., and have con- 
tinued in the business ever since, falling upon the 
price, until they now do it at 3 cents, and defy the 
world to do it at a less price. 

I was bred a mechanic, and it makes my blood boil 
to think in what contempt the mechanics have been 
held by the free trade craft, and how long they have 
been compelled to work against state prison and Eng. 
lish slave labor. Yes, I say English slave lebor—for 
slaves they are, and will be, until they claim their 
rights, as our mechanics are beginning to do in this 
state. 

The New York city presses generally are opposed 
to the mechanics and in favor of free trade. I donot 
say they are bribed, for their conductors are men ge- 
nerally above suspicion; but their sympathies are all 
on the side of the importers and the foreign commis- 
sion merchants, who give them good fat jobs. I say, 
then, go for your country and your country’s mecha- 
nics. There is imperceptibly growing up in this 
country an aristocracy, whose object is to keep down 
the price of American Jabor, by persuading the me- 
chanic that free trade will make every thing cheap to 
them, when it is their very labor they intend to 
cheapen by the measure. J.W. 

Cazenovia, 1842. 


INDUSTRY AND THRIFT. 





“ Give a man work, and he will find money.” 

GENTLEMEN MecHanics!—As you are a respecta- 
ble class of community, I desire to pay my respects 
to you, by giving youa little good advice. I have 
long observed that the industrious, honest and tempe- 
rate mechanic, of whatever trade, is always thriving; 
always adding a little to his little property; and what 
is more, always increasing the confidence of his cus- 
tomers, and his respectability in society; alwaysaug- 
menting his own happiness at home, and imparting 
much to that of others abroad. On the other hand, 
I have as often observed, that the moment a mecha- 
nic begins to neglect his business to attend horse 
races, shooting matches, to frequent the grog shops, 
the ten pin alley, and the gaming table, and occasion 
ally to make unreasonable charges, his customers be- 
gin‘to leave him; and he soon finds himself without 
business, without stock, without credit, without 
means of subsistence, and sees the sheriff coming 
seize the little that is left. 

Please to reflect upon these things, and apply and 
improve them. Let me assure you that you need 
this advice more than you imagine ; you may need 
follow it, either as a preventive ora corrective. You 
may have fallen away further from good habits;— 
may have progressed further in the road to ruin thaa 
you are aware of. Pause and ponder! Remember 
that it is much easier preventing than remedying 
evil—much easier keeping your custom and your cha 
racter, your livelihood, your domestic peace and bap 
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piness, than regaining them after they are gone. All 
which is respectfully submitted by your friend, 


MOSES MALLET. 





SPIDER SILK. 





In the late numbers of your paper I perceive you 
are making an effort for the art of the silk manufac- 
ture. Itis a laudable subject. .It may not be gene- 
rally known, that there have been attempts made to! 
cultivate the growth of spiders as an improvement on 
the silk worm! I mean no sarcasm—such is the fact. 
A French nobleman who devoted considerable attention 
to this subject, directed a pair of hose to be made 
from the silk produced by his spiders. These were 
worn by the Dutchess of Burgundy, at the French 
court, and her grace was nothing loth to exhibit a fine | 
ancle, covered with a silk much finer than any other. | 
The experiment proved, it was sail, that the silk of 
the spider was not only finer but stronger, ani culti- ; 
vated at much less expense. Those who have wit- 
nessed the tenacity with which a spider’s web, in 
which flies and even beetles are caught, holds the 
captive, may readily conceive of its strength. The 
superior strength of the web of the spiier arises from 
the different manner of its constructicn, each th-ead 
being composed of five or six thousand smaller 
threads, twisted after the manner of a rope. Leeu- 
wenhoeck, in one of his extraordinary microscopical 
observations on a young spider, not bigger than a 
grain of sani, upon enumerating the threadlets in one 
of its threads, calculated that it woul! require four 
millions of them to be as thick as a hair of his beard. 
I have seen other accounts of attempts to cultivate 
spider silk, but am unable to say to what degree of 
success it has been carried. The difficulty of train- 
ing the insect to spin anything but a web, would pro. 
bably be insurmountable. It will be difficult to over- 
come instinct. L. 


SHRIMP SAUCE TO A LOBSTER. 














The editor of the Utica Democrat, one of the | 
most luminous men of the age, was burnt in effigy | 
on Saturday last, for expressing some witless | 
opinions on the sin of opposing the state prison | 
monopolies. We were impressed with a convic- | 
tion, on first acquaintance with his sheet, that he | 
would one day become an elevated character; and | 
that conviction was strengthened on reading the | 
article in question, wherein the leaders of the great | 
democratic party were rebuked for taking part in | 
the reformation of the state prison system. He 
consoles himself under the displeasure of the me- 
chanics, with the idea that he has pleased the 800 
farmers who take his paper! 





PERSIAN THREAD. 





| 
} 

American industry and enterprise, guided by that 
skill and ready adaptation for which our countrymen 
are proverbial, are fast filling our markets with pro- 
ducts, for the supply of which we were wont to rely | 
solely upon foreign looms and workshops. Thus the | 
article known as Persian thread has hitherto been al. | 
most exclusively of foreign importation; and whilst | 
the attention of our manufacturers has been directed | 
to other objects, thousands of dollars have been 
drawn from the country for this simple article of eve- 
ry day consumption. Thanks, however, to Yankee 
enterprise, Welton §& Co., of Plymouth, Ct, have 
brought into market an article in every way equal, if 
not superior, to thé famed ‘ Taylor’s’ production, 
which, up to this time, has stood without a rival. We 
have before us a specimen of Messrs. Welton & Co.'s 
manufacture, which in strength, evenness, and gene- 
ral finish, is pronounced by the most competent judg- 
€s to excel the imported article. With these essen. 
Wal qualities in favor of their product, we have no 
doubt the American manufaccwures will soon possess 








the market, and that, too, without the intervention of 
governmental protection, through the medium of dis- 
criminating duties.—.4/b. Argus. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 





The Pottsville Journal, in describing the opening 


The London Herald, in the progress of an article 
upon the rapid advance of manufacturing skill in the 
United States, asserts that the rails for at least one- 
half the English railways have been imported from 
the United States, while every one knows that all, or 
a all, the rail roads in this country, are laid with 
rails brought from England. 


We find it stated that the number of papers in this 





of the Reading Rail road, says that the tunnel below 
Port Clinton was splendidly illuminated with up- 
wards of 2000 lights, which made a grand and impos- 
ing display. The length of this tunnel, we believe, 
exceeds 1000 feet through the bowels of a limestone 
mountain. 

Audubon, the naturalist, now hard upon seventy 
years old, is at work upon his Quadrupeds of Ameri- 
ca. He has painted them of the size of life, from the 
field mouse to the beaver. 

Petitions are circulating, it is said, for the removal 
of the capital to Syracuse, or some other central 
place. 


The city of New-York, observes the Boston Atlas 
with apparent gravity, derives some benefit from our 
great railroad. Goods are now sent from Albany 


| upon that road, via Boston to New-York ! 


The amount of capital embarked in the whale fish- 
eries of the Pacific, is estimated at $40,000,000. 

A large number of hogsheads of St. Croix rum 
have recently been sent hack to St. Croix from Bos- 
ton,—the market there being so flat for the article 
that it will bring a better price at the place whence 
imported. 

On the 8th of November, at Vienna, Mendelsshon’s 
St. Paul was performed by a vocal and instrumental 
orchestra of one thousand and seventy-two persons. 
It was continued for three days. 


The government steamer which is ordered to be 
built for lake Erie, is said on good authority, to be 
constructed ut the town of Erie, and of iron. 

The total amount of exports to foreign countries for 
the year 1841 was $132,032,047 ; total amount of im- 
ports $109,141,519; by which it appears that there 
was an excess of exports of nearly twenty-five mill- 
ions. 

It is said that the streets of Paris are daily throng- 
ed with 25,000 horses and 15,000 vehicles of all sorts. 

One of the most splendid blocks of buildings in 
New York city is owned by the duke of Wellington. 

The best quality of Schuylkill coal is selling in 
Philadelphia at $5.50 per ton of 2,240 Ihs. 

‘* Aunt Betty Dole,” a native of Africa, died in 
Troy, on the 22d instant, aged, it is supposed, 135 
years. 

There are 4306 criminals confined in the fifteen 
state penitentiaries throughout the country. In nine 
of these institutions, there isan actual gain from con- 
vict labor of $63,733.53 above their expenses, and in 
five there is an annual loss of $13,844.02. 

The town of Syracuse, New York, produces annu- 
ally 3,000,000 bushels of salt, on which is paid a 


| duty of $160,000, 


The Boston people are laying plans for a chain of 
improvements, by which the whole distance between 
that city and the Mississippi can be traveled in /ess 
than four days. Within the PKESENT YEAR, a conti- 
nuous line of direct steam communication will have 
been CoMPLETED from Maine to Wisconsin—stopping 
short of the great Father of Waters, only about a 
hundred and thirty miies ! 

The property co. Henry Eckford, in the city of 
New-York, was sold on the 20th instant, including the 
fine house and garden where he lived in great ele- 
gance_ for several years before he went to Turkey. 

Tne Mo:mon elders have issued an epistle from the 
city of Nauvoo, on the Mississippi, requiring the 
‘** saints of the last days’’ to contribute one tenth of 
all their substance, and one tenth of their earnings, 
to help forward the temple of the Lord. Their city 
now numbers 10,000 inhabitants. 

The St. Louis Gazette states that a citizen of that 
place has recently “come to his fortune” by the de vo- 
lution upon him of a baronial title. with large estates, 
besides ready money, in the East Indies, amounting 
to the comfortable sum of $1,000,000. 


Jessr Haw .ey, Esq., one of the original projectors 
of the Evie cana!, and for some years member of as- 
sembly of this state, died suddenly at Lockport on the 
10th inst. 

The banks des'royed in Cincinnati by the mob, are 
said to have been mere shin plaster concerns, which 
had long been gulling the public. 


state which advocate the abolishment of capital pu- 
|nishment is forty. Twenty years ago they would 
have shrunk with horror from such a scheme. 
The efforts made to resuscitate the Commercial 
| Bank of Buffalo have been ineffectual, and a receiver 
has been appointed. 


,. The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bonk of Rochester 
‘ has failed to redeem its notes in New York. It has 
- $38,000 in circulation; its securities are $46,000 of 
i real estate and stocks, which have depreciated. 


| The Clinton County Bank has resumed the re- 
| demption of its notes in this city. 

More than eight hurdred revolutionary pensioners 
have died during the past year. 

Thirty years ago, metallic pens, with three splits, 
were for sale in the Portsmouth bookstores at the 
price of $1.25 each. One of about the same quality, 
with which we write this scrap, cost us half a cent. 
—Portsmouth Journal. 

The erection of an iron bridge across the canal at 
First street, Utica, has been commenced, and the su- 
perstructure is nearly up. It ig an arch of one span 
of about eighty-five feet, and will be a beautiful and 
| durable erection. 

Nicholas Biddle and his associates have been held 
to bail on the charges preferred against them for de. 
frauding the stockholders of the U. 8S. Bank. 


The extensive coach manufactory of Mr. Vansky- 
ver, at Camden, opposite Philadelphia, has been de- 
stroyed by fire. Fully insured. 


It is said that Mr. Jaudon, whose financiering was 
so highly extolled for several years, received $80,000 
per annum from the bank. 

The London Times says that the engines manufac- 
| tured by Mr. Norris, of Philadelphia, perform 50 per 
cent. more duty than any other engines in England. 
| The will 6f the late John Randolph, manumitti 
his slaves, has been finally established, It is sai 

they will go either to Canada or Liberia. 








Tr IMPORTANT WORK! 
Now in the course of Publication, 
A DICTIONARY OF SETA BAM AERTS AND 


~ 





ining a clear e ition of their principles and practice; B 
Avxorew Uar, M.D.. F.R.S.. M. G.S., M.A.S., 4 
Mem. Acad. N. 8., Philadel., S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov., 
Mulii., &c. &c. &c. TF Ilusirated with one thousand two 
hundred and forty-one engravings. s-0 


This is unquestionsbly the most popular work of the kind ever 
published, and a book most admirably adapted to the wants of all 
classes of the community. The following are the important objects 
which the learned author endeavors to accomplish : 

Ist. ‘lo instruct the Manufacturer, Metaliurgixt and Trades. 
man in the principles of their respective processes, as to render 
them, in reality, the masters of their business ; and to emancipate 
them from a state of bondege to such as are too commonly go- 
verned by blind prejudice and a vicious routine, 

&ily. ‘To afford Merchants, Brokers, Drysalters, Dr 
and Officers of the Revenue, characteristics descriptions the 
commodities which poss through their hands, 

Sdly. By exhibiting some of the finest developments of Che- 
mistry and Physics, to lay open an excellent practical school to 
students of these kindred sciences. 

4thly. To teach Capitalixtf, who may be desirous of 
their funds in some productive branch of industry, to select, judi- 
ciously, ameng plausible claimants, 

Sthly. To enable gentlemen of the Law to become well ac- 
quainted with the natare of those patent schemes which are so apt 
to give rise to litigation. 

6thly. To pr esent to Legislators such a clear exposition of the 
staple manufactures, as may direuede them from enacting laws 
which obstruct industry, or cherish one branch of it to the injury 
of another, 

And lastly, to give the general reader--intent, chi on Intel- 
lectual ivation—views of many of the noblest achievements 
of Science, in effecting these grand transformations of matter to 
which Great Britain and the United ~tatex owe their paramount 
wealth, rank and power among the nations of the earth. 

The latest Statisties of every important object of Manufectare 
are given from the best, aud usually from ofcial, authority, at tho 


end of each article. 

The work will be ited from the 2d London edition, which 
sell for 812 a copy. It will be put on good paper, in new brevier 
type, and will make about 1400 &vo, pages. It will be issued in 
twenty-one semi-monthly numbers, (in covers) at 25 cents each, 
payable on delivery. ’ 

i> ‘To any person sending us five dollars, at one time, in ad. 
vance, we will forward the numbers by mail, post paid, as svon as 
they come from the press. 

To suitable Agents, this affords a rare . ah we Cun 
put the work two them on terms eztreordimertly able. In 
very manufacturing town, and every by pteee pee velo 





States and Canada, subscribers may be with 
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MISCELLANY. 


TWILIGHT SCENE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 





ee eee aS See Sine Cater ey, 


by 
iled towards 
azure lake was before me, and there 
Seemed floa the same fleecy cloud— 
But it wore not the smile of its home in the air, 
As it gleamed through the watery shroud : 
A dimness now on its soft bosom lay, 
Which pps oy the las 
ich obscures without i it sunpy ra 
‘That lingers still loth yy depart. 7 


Soon through the blue ether, eve’s beautiful star 
Softly broke with a tremulous light— 

No cloud flitted by the aspect io mar, 
Of the lone, ‘ovely herald of night; 

And I thought of hope’s star that benignantly throws 
A brilliance o’er sorrow’s snd tear— 

That beams or the morning, illumines the close 
Of our dark, lonely pilgy:mage here. 


Z 
if 





VISION OF A ROGUISH TAILCR. 


Those who have read the entertaining autobiogra- 
phy of Munsie Wauch, will find an anecdote of simi- 
lar interest in the following story. 

In a certain small town in the south of Scotland, 
there lived about three years ago a very respectable 
tailor, of the name of John Hetherington—that is to 
say, John wore well with the world; but, like too 
many of his craft, he was sorely addicted to cabbag- 
ing. Nota coat could he make, not a pair of trow- 
sers could he cut ont, not a waistcoat could he stitch 
up, but he must have a patch of this, that and t’other, 
were it for no other purpose but just te serve as a bit 
of a memorial. One very warm evening, towards the 
end of August, 1826, John had gone to bed rather 
earlier than usual, but not without having laid ina 
pee good share of a very tasty Welch rabbit, which 
said rabbit being composed of about a pound of tough 
cheese, of course furnished the poor tailor, after he 
had fairty tumbled over into the land of Nod, with 
something of a very curious Welch rabbit vision. It 
suddenly struck him that his life, with all its cares 
end anxieties, was over with him; that the finishing 
stitch had been put to the great work of life, and the 
thread of his existence knit through. In the other 
world, to his misfortune, he found things moving not 
so comfortably as he could have wished, and the Old 
Gentleman with the short horns and the long tail, 
ri out in his best suit of black, was the first 
friend he foregathered with after passing the border. 
“ There’s a fine morning,” said the wild old dog, 
“ how do you find yourself after so long a travel ?” 
“ No that weel,” stammered out the half dead son of 
a goose, “ no that weel, and I dinna think, all things 
considered, it would benefit me much to be found in 
snch company—no offence to your reverence,” as he 
saw his new friend’s choler rise ; ‘‘ no offence to your 
reverence, I trust; but if I may be so bold, I would 
thank you to tell me the reason of my being here, 
and, above all, who’s to be thankit for the honor of 
an introduction to your reverence.” “That you will 
know shortly, friend; nay, John Hetherington, for 

ou see I know you ;” and taking a large parcel from 

low his left arm, he commenced to unroll it, and to 
the astonishment of poor John unfolded a large sheet 
of patchwork, in which were found scraps of every 
hue—a web of many colors—all neatly stitched toge- 
ther; and in the middle, by way of a set off, a large 
bit of blue cloth, which had been eabbaged that very 
morning from a prime piece which he had got into 
his hands for the Ps nae of making a marriage coat 
for his neighbor the blacksmith. 

*€ Was all this stuff got fairly and honestly, good 
man?” said the Old Gentleman, with a sneer quite 
worthy of Beelzebub. “I suppose you will be able 
to recognize some of these odd bits; what think you 
of that piece in the middle which your eyes are fixed 
on, cebbaged no farther back than this morning ? 
Come along, my old boy, eome along; you are a true 
son of your old father, I see, and I will furnish you 
with as warm winter quarters as you ever enjoyed 
when you were half stewed with your old maiden 
aunt, at the top of fifteen pair of stairs, in the High 
Street of Edinburgh, when serving your apprentice- 
ship with Dick Moneypouches.” 





A cold sweat broke over the poor tailor, and he felt 
as if he could have sunk snugly into the earth, if it 
had only had the goodness to open at that moment 
for his especial accommodation, when he saw the 
long bony arm stretched out, with its sharp eagle 
claws, to clutch him; he made a sharp bolt back, and 
giving vent to his feelings in a loud and long howl, 
which rung horribly in his ears long after opening 
his eyes, he found himself sprawling in the middle of 
his wooden floor, with all the bed clothes tumbled 
above him. It was tke first breaking out of a fine 
morning; the sun was rising, and all neture looked 
fresh and fair; but poor John was at the point of 
death with sheer bodily fear and trembling, and could 
sleep no more; therefore he huddled on his clothes, 
and walked out “ to snuff the caller air,” and muse 
over his wonderful dream. The more he thought of 
it, the more he saw the necessity of reforming his 
mode of life; and before finishing his stroll he was 
an altered man, and made up his mind never more to 
cabbage an inch of cloth; and by walking circum- 
spect and just, he trusted that his past offences might 
be wiped out, and the wonderful web of many colors 
no more be brought up as evidence against him. To 
make him the more secure in the hour of temptation, 
his foreman was let into the great secret, and had or- 
ders at all times to rub up his remembrance when 
there was any thing good going, which he used to do 
by the laconic phrase of—‘ Master, mind the sheet!” 

A year passed over, and the terror of the dream 
being yet fresh in his memory, John’s transactions 
were strictly honest. He could cut out with some- 
what considerable more ease, and had lost a good 
deal the knack of cutting out the sly piece at the cor- 
ner. But, alas, for the stability of all human resolu- 
tions, our friend was sorely tempted, and how he 
stood it we shall soon see. He had got to hand a 
beautiful pieee of red cloth, for what purpose I know 
not—whether for the coat of a field officer, or the 
back of a fox hunter—but a prime piece of cloth that 
was; he turned it over to the other side and back to 
that, viewed it in all lights and shades; rubbed it 
against the grain and found it faultless; he had ne- 
ver seen such a fine piece of cloth before; scissors 
had never before cut such immaculate stuff. He fix. 
ed his eyes wishfully on a tempting corner, looked 
up, and his foreman John was staring firmly in his 
face; he had read his thoughts. ‘‘ Master, mind the 
sheet!” solemnly ejaculated John. ‘‘ I’m just swith- 
ering, John, I’m just swithering: now where I mind 
there wasna a piece of red cloth in all the sheet; and 
mair by token, there was a bit gap at one of the cor- 
ners; now I’m just thinking, since it maun be that 
all these bit odds and ends are to be evidence against 
me when I come to the lang account, it would be bet- 
ter to snich a bit aff the corner here: and that you 
see, John, will fill all deficiencies, and make the 
sheet, since it maun appear against me, evidence 
without a flaw!’ 


JOHN WITHERSPOON. 

When the Declaration of Independence was under 
debate in the continental congress, doubt and fore- 
bodings were whispered through the hall. The 
house hesitated, waved, and for a while the liberty 
and slavery of the country appcared to hang in even 
scale. It was then an aged patriarch arose—his head 
white with the frost of years. Every eye went to 
him with the quickness of thought, and remained 
with the fixedness of the polar star. He cast on the 
assembly a look of inexpressible interest, and uncon- 
querable determination ; while on his visage the hue 
of age was lost in the flush of burning patriotism that 
fired his cheek. ‘‘ There is,’’ said he. when he saw 
the house wavering, ‘‘ There is a tide in the affairs 
of men—a nick of time—we perceive it now before 
us. To hesitate, is to consent to our slavery. That 
noble instrument upon our table should be subscribed 


this very morning, by every pen in the house. He| 


that will not respond to its accents, and strain every 
nerve to carry into. effect its provisions, is unworthy 
the name of a freeman. For my own part, of proper- 
ty I have some—of reputation more. That reputa- 
tion is staked, that property is pledged, on the issue 
of this contest. And although these gray hairs must 
descend into the sepulchre, I would infinitely rather 
they would descend thither by the hands of the public 
executioner, than desert at this crisis the sacred cause 
of my country.”” Who was it that uttered this me- 
morable speech—potent in turning the scale of a na- 
tion’s destiny, and worthy to be preserved in the 
same imperishable record in which is registered the 
not more eloquent speech ascribed to John Adams, 
on the same sublime occasion? It was John Wither- 
spoon, at that day the most distinguished presbyteri- 
an minister west of the Atlantic ocean—the father of 








the presbyterian church in the United States. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for two monthly works and this 
paper. Apply personally at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place, 

Subscriptions will be received ~ | the following per. 
sons, to whom money may be paid. 

G. H. Tingley, 189 Broadway, New-York. 
bo oe M, Edgerton, We 
ames M. rton, West Troy. 
William Burton, Cohoes. 
Jonas B. Gilson, Waterford. 
Charles A. Sweet, Lansingburgh. 
P. P. Cleveland, Skeneateles. 
T. S. Hawks, Buffalo. 
eG Holt, Little Falls. 
J. B. Loak, Utica. 
Luther Moore, Rochester. 
G. W. Redding, Boston. 
William E. Russell, Schenectady. 
Levi Willard, Troy. 
D. 8. Proudfit, Newburg. 
S. Dickinson, Middletown, Ct. 
Hurlburt & Newberry, Hartford. 
Isabel, Chase & Co. Meriden, Conn. 
C. C. Mitchell, New Haven, Ct. 


To Builders and Contractors. 


HE subscriber having parchased Caldwell and Cameron's 
Lock Establishment, is now prepared to execute orders op 

their improved plan, in all the variety of Door Locks now used ia 
the best style of building. ‘The utility of these locks will at once 
be apparent to any one who may examine them. The principal 
difficulties existing in almost every lock now in use, and so much 
complained of by builders and house owners, in almost entirely 
removed, The simple but substantial application of t!e spring 
greatiy lessens friction, and c quently and te: dency 
wear. There is no liability in any of its movements, to vet out d 
erder, and any number of them may be applied with perfect ease 
and security to doors of various thickness, without the usual 
alterations, trouble and expense, that generally attend the bw 
on of locks, as is best known to the experienced builder. 
utility has been thoroughly tested by experienced men, for the last 
= a with entire satisfaction, and are considered by all whe 

ve u them, equal and in many respects superior to any other 
kind of lock now in the American market. Aa , 

All orders addressed to the subscriber, at the Furnace, Fonds 
street, will receive prompt attention, 

ROB'T CUNNINGHAM. 








Schenectady, Nov. 26, 1841. 


Reference may be had to any of the undersigned gentlemen who 
have given their approving card for publication. ae 

We, the undersigned builders, have used Caldwell and Camer- 
on’s patent door locks, and from their simple construction, 
ness and general utility, do not hesitate to recommend them to 
public, as equal to any lock of American manufacture now in use. 

BOARDMAN & VAN VOAST, 
Senne toon e 
ENRY MORSE, Builders in Albany 
JOSEPH HORSFALL,’ 
JOHN KELLY, 
CORNELIUS THOMPSON, 
ELIAS LYON, Builders in Schenectady. 

I have during the past year, put on a number of Caldwej and 
Cameron’s patent mortice and knob locks, and consider them de 
easiest to puton, and the best working lock I have ever used & 

een. ST JOHN RAYSIDE, Abany. 





LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Will continue the above business at his old stand, and having 
made arrangements with manufacturers of Leather and Morocco 
in the cities of New-Yorx, Pmuapecrmia, and Avaany, and 
having in his employ first rate workmen, he is enabled to supply 
his customers with all the articles in his line on the most reason® 
ble terms, at Wholesale or Retail, the following are included is 
his assortment: Oak and Hemlock Harness, Bridle, Collar, Horse, 
Trunk, Valise and Skirting Leather; Hog Skins, Phil 
Russet Bridle, do. Facing Skins, do. Lining Hides, do. 
Hides, Patent Leather, Coach Roans, Neats Foot and Liver 
Cuarrier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and 
Upper Leather, do. Calf Skins, Keen's Philadelphia do., Seal and 
ip its and Wealt Leather, Cordovan, Red, Gree, 
White and Yellow Linings, Goat and Sheep Bindi Shuas, 
White Alum Dressed Linings, Dressed and Undressed Morocto, 
Colored Goat and Sbeep Skins, English Shoe Thread of all nua 
th, Apron Skins, Stock Biné- 


ony) = ae Rubber and Paten Clo 
, &e. 
2. An assortment of Suoz Maxer’s Finpixes will be kept 
ob . 

Also, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, , and 
Patent Leather, on hand and made to order. Albany, | 
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